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THE BAELY YEARS OP THE UNIVERSITY BARGE 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 

BT THE LATE JOHN B. THATEE. 

[This paper was prepared for and read at the semi-centennial of the 
University Barge Club, that was celebrated by a garden-party at The 
Lilacs in June of 1904. The club was organized April 25, 1854.] 

Boating upon the Schuylkill River has a history which 
dates hack to the establishment of the Fairmount "Water 
Works or to the construction of the dam by the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company. The river became by this means, 
in reality, a lake as far up as the Falls. Tradition says 
that in those days a number of Philadelphia gentlemen, 
among whom was Mr. Thomas "Willing, maintained several 
pleasure barges upon the river for their amusement, row- 
ing eight oars and even more. In the possession of the 
Undine Barge Club, at their up-river house, there is a 
spirited water-color picture purchased at the sale of the 
effects of Captain McMackm, a celebrated Delaware River 
steamboat captain of seventy years ago. 

The artist has drawn the river from a position on the 
western shore of the stream, opposite the point known as 
Turtle Rock. At this point, and extending to the Eastern 
shore, covering the river is represented a large flotilla ot 
row-boats and barges, evidently the celebration of a boat 
race or regatta. These boats are some of them represented 
as having five oars upon a side. The picture is well worth 
the examination of any one interested in the early history 
of boating. Tradition further says that these early con- 
tests were accompanied by heavy betting, and that, in con- 
sequence of this, .professionalism, that bane of all true 
sport, crept in ; and that the amateur crews were reinforced 
or superseded by the hiring of the shad-boat fishermen of 
" Fish Town" on the Delaware River, now known as Ken- 
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sington. The sport fell into disrepute, and had disappeared 
from the river long prior to the writer's personal knowl- 
edge of the subject, which dates back from the year 1854. 

A few remarks may here be pertinent as to the appear- 
ance of the river at this period. The park legislation had 
not been enacted, but several public-spirited citizens, who 
foresaw the advantages to the city and its inhabitants in 
the establishment of a public park, purchased and con- 
veyed to the city the Sedgely estate, known as Lemon Hill. 
All the rest of the present park was then in private owner- 
ship. There was no road of any kind along the east shore 
up to the Falls; and on the west shore only a short por- 
tion above the Columbia bridge of the west shore drive, 
then a common country road. There were numerous ice- 
houses on both banks up to the Columbia bridge. The 
tow-path of the Schuylkill Navigation Company formed a 
pleasant walk for pedestrians who might desire to stroll 
along the river's bank and view its beauties. On the eastern 
bank large trees grew along the water's edge up to Laurel 
Hill. South Laurel Hill was still in possession of the Pepper 
family. On the west shore there was much beautiful foliage 
up to the Falls. 

The Sedgely estate, or a portion of it, had previously 
been called Pratt's Garden ; and at one time, long prior to 
the period above mentioned, in anticipation of traffic to be 
derived from the coal and other merchandise carried by 
the canal, a wharf had been constructed along the eastern 
river front, where the boat-houses now stand. This had 
fallen into decay, but there still remained lines of pilings 
from a short distance below Turtle Rock down to a short 
canal which led from the river eastward to Morris and 
Tasker's foundry and rolling-mill, which lay south of the 
Sedgely estate, grounds and land. In the shelter of this 
canal an old Englishman, who is said to have been a sailor, 
and was known by no other name than that of Charlie, 
kept about a score of row-boats of various sizes, mostly 
batteaux, which in the summer time he hired to persons 
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seeking the pleasure of a row upon the river. On the south 
bank of this short canal he had a boat-house in which he 
stored his boats during the winter. He also owned a single 
sail-boat of moderate dimensions, of which I shall have 
something to say as I progress in my narrative. 

The foundation of the University Barge Club in 1854, 
may be considered as the earliest dawn of organized athletics 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Prior to that time, 
amusements after hours of recitation were, for the students, 
very few. Tom Barrett had a gymnasium in the upper floors 
of a building on Market Street, above Eighth. He was an 
Englishman of fine athletic proportions, tall, handsome in 
feature and, above all, had exceptionally good manners. 
He was a famous wing-shot, and was an authority with the 
sportsmen of that day on all subjects connected with sport. 
He taught sparring to those who were pugilistically in- 
clined, and had in his employment a Frenchman well 
skilled in fencing, broad-sword exercise, and single-stick. 
His gymnasium was well supplied with all the parapher- 
nalia of such an institution known at that time. To this 
place many of the students resorted at the end of the 
third hour, which meant the end of the session of that day. 
Some of the students who were not athletically inclined 
sought other means of recreation in Baldy Sours' Tavern 
opposite to the University buildings, then, as you must 
remember, in Ninth Street where the Post-office now 
stands. Others sought the seclusion of the rooms of their 
secret societies, and still others frequented the billiard- 
parlors of Jimmie Hughes in Sansom Street, above Sixth. 
I think it was in the spring of 1854, when the heat made 
the violent exercise and the confined quarters of the gym- 
nasium unendurable, various parties of students sought to 
get that exercise and fresh air for which they craved by 
going to Fairmount by omnibus, landing at the wire 
bridge, walking through the Fairmount water-works 
grounds, and making their way to old Charlie's boat-house. 
There each party sought a boat of such size as would ac- 
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commodate them, and set off together for an afternoon's 
row upon the river. The movement grew in popularity 
and often took the form on Saturday of a picnic, in which 
the whole day would be spent on the river, and landings 
made at suitable points by the several parties where they 
might enjoy their luncheon. The mouth of the Wissa- 
hickon Creek and Peter's Island were favorite points for 
these simple alfresco entertainments. 

The Bachelors' Barge Club, which precedes us about a 
year in its foundation, and was comprised of gentlemen, 
almost all of them well known to the students, but much 
older in point of years, had rather outgrown in numbers 
the accommodations which a four-oared barge, called the 
"Hesperus," furnished them. They also had in contem- 
plation the building of a boat-house and a new boat. The 
" Hesperus" had been housed at Charlie's boat-house. They 
offered it for sale to us for a hundred dollars. The Uni- 
versity Barge Club was founded and the boat purchased. 
It soon proved too small to accommodate the growing desire 
for membership in the club, which membership, however, 
was most exclusive. No member could be elected without 
a unanimous vote, that is to say, one adverse vote exclud- 
ing; the blackball system of election being in evidence 
from the very beginning of the club's existence. At the 
formation of the University Barge Club in 1854, the mem- 
bership was restricted to the undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. There was, however, a party of 
young men who were not members of the University, but 
connected by ties of friendship with certain students, who 
formed another club, and purchased a boat or barge called 
the "Naiad." They maintained their organization for a 
year or two, first at a boat-house as far up the river as the 
Columbia bridge, and afterwards occupied for a short time 
part of the University Club's house on the Sedgely estate. 
Of these I remember Hamilton Kuhn, Cooper Smith, 
Joseph Harris, George Redman and his brother Robert 
and Beyton Smith, "Washington White, Irwin "Whitehead, 
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and others. With the modification of the rules of the 
University Barge Club admitting a certain number of non- 
collegians to membership, these men were subsequently 
elected and became members of the University Barge Club. 

The first summer, or for such part of it as remained 
after the purchase of the " Hesperus," the boat was housed 
at Charlie's. By the next year preparations were made for 
the construction of a boat-house upon the Sedgely estate 
property belonging to the city. The site selected was 
about a hundred yards south of our present location. The 
lessee of the Sedgely estate from the city was William H. 
Kern, afterwards sheriff of the city of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Kern had an ice-house on the river bank not far distant, 
but what other control he had of the houses on Lemon 
Hill I am not certain. His interest in the land was only 
that of a tenant for years and liable to be terminated at 
the expiration of his lease from the city. Still, with the 
hopefulness of youth, we consented to pay him thirty dol- 
lars a year ground rent, and in connection with the Phila- 
delphia Barge Club, an association of gentlemen of the 
same type as those who comprised our own club, and with 
whom we still maintain very cordial relations, we proceeded 
to erect a one-story brick building, covered with a plain 
board roof and divided into two compartments, the south- 
ernmost part or half of the house being occupied by the 
University Barge Club, and the other by the Philadelphia. 
The cost of this house and slip, I think, was six hundred 
dollars. 

The chief obstacle to the proper enjoyment of this boat- 
house, which we occupied for many years, was the ex- 
istence of two rows of piling about fifty feet from the shore, 
and extending along the shore of the river a distance of 
one hundred feet. These piles were the remains of the 
old wharf of which I have spoken. With the construction 
of the house three or four of these piles which lay in the 
path of the boat when she was taken out were sawed off at 
a depth of three or four feet under water. This, however, 
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was but a very temporary relief, for I recall the intense 
anxiety of the coxswain who undertook to guide his boat 
to and from the slip in the darkness of the night for fear 
he should strike these hidden obstructions and ruin his 
boat. I also recall with what deliberation the coxswain, in 
coming down the river after a visit to the Falls, when he 
passed Turtle Rock, kept his course well out in the river, 
slowing down the stroke, until he came nearly abreast of 
the boat-house. The order was then "Way enough!" 
"Stern all!" until the boat was brought to a dead stop. 
Then, " Port oars ! hold water !" " Give way starboard !" 
the boat being turned in a short curve and headed directly 
for the slip. A few strokes gave her way enough to 
reach the slip, and the bow oar and coxswain had hard 
work to bring the boat parallel with the slip. ]$or were 
the obstacles of concealed piles the only perils to be en- 
countered, for the necessity of keeping out in the stream to 
avoid them made it quite possible, if a strong spring cur- 
rent was running in the river from a freshet, to make the 
chance of being carried down upon the dam breast one to 
be feared. 

When the club was first formed much attention was 
given to the matter of discipline, and part of every day's 
excursion was given to drilling the men in tossing and 
stowing the oars ; the use and handling of the boat-hooks 
and lines, in landing and in pushing away in setting out 
from the slip. Every man was required to be in full uni- 
form, and this uniform, or the one first adopted, would 
bring a smile to the face of any one of you had you seen it 
in all its grotesqueness and absurdity. It was a complete 
sailor's costume, a white shirt cut very low in the neck 
with a very wide turned-down collar, pantaloons of white 
duck, tight in the seat and wide in the ankles, a broad 
leather belt having in large metal letters " U. B. C," a 
stiff-brimmed straw hat, with a wide ribbon with long ends 
also bearing the initials " TJ. B. C." This, with the regu- 
lation pea-jacket with brass buttons, was, by rules strenu- 
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ously enforced, obliged to be worn whenever we entered a 
boat. These suits were purchased at Jacob Reed's, who 
then had a sailors' clothing store on Second Street. By 
these same rules, certain evenings in the week were set 
apart for compulsory attendance at the boat-house so that 
a crew might always be assured. These were called " club 
nights." An executive or monthly committee was elected 
from time to time, upon whom the duties devolved of pro- 
viding what might be necessary for the proper maintenance 
of the house and the general care of the boats and their ap- 
pliances, and to show to what a venerable age we have now 
arrived I recall the fact that Mr. Hamilton Kuhn and your 
narrator composed the committee who made the great in- 
novation of substituting kerosene oil, then a new illumi- 
nant, for the old candles which were heretofore used. 
These lamps, with their reflectors, we bought in Second 
Street, brought out and installed in the boat-house to the 
great satisfaction of all our members. Shortly after we 
went into the new house subscriptions were raised for the 
purchase of an eight-oared barge. She was built to order 
by Albertson, a Kensington boat-builder, and named the 
"Ariel." A somewhat embarrassing incident attended the 
delivery of this boat on her completion. The subscriptions 
had not all been collected, but a large portion ot the price 
of the boat had been paid to Mr. Albertson, leaving a small 
balance still due. The crew which was to have had the 
honor of bringing the boat from the ship-yard at Kensing- 
ton to the boat-house upon the Schuylkill assembled in full 
uniform at an early hour, eager for the voyage. Mr. Albert- 
son, however, was obdurate, and would not consent to our 
taking the boat until she should be fully paid for. Mr. 
Pemberton Sidney Hutchinson was thereupon dispatched 
by slow conveyance, in omnibus and on foot, to obtain the 
required instalment. His father gracefully advanced us 
the money to get our precious boat released. It took the 
balance of the day and quite late in the evening before the 
boat was brought through the perils of the locks to the 
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boat-house upon the river above the dam. I believe it was 
a year subsequent to this, that the " Hesperus" was wrecked 
under the most exciting circumstances. A solitary sail- 
boat, owned by old Charlie, the boat-house keeper to whom 
I have referred, was one afternoon hired to two inexperi- 
enced sailors, strangers to us, however, who made a false 
movement which rendered them helpless to stem the cur- 
rent of the river, so that they were carried down upon the 
dam-breast, where the centreboard caught and alone pre- 
vented them from going over the dam at once. 

Their call for assistance was heard as well as their des- 
perate position plainly seen by those gathered on the boat- 
house slip. A volunteer crew, consisting of Mr. Hamil- 
ton Kuhn, Mr. Charles C. Jackson, Mr. Robert T. Morris, 
and Mr. Horace Brown, was hastily gathered together and 
with Mr. Samuel "W". Groome as the coxswain, ran out the 
" Hesperus," quickly manned her, and hastened to the assist- 
ance of the men upon the sail-boat. The river was some- 
what high, the current swift and a considerable amount 
of water was flowing over the dam. Mr. Groome, in de- 
scribing this occurrence to the narrator, writes as follows 
his recollections of the incident : 

" I turned the bow of the ' Hesperus' up the river and 
kept the crew rowing against the current. In those days 
we carried very long bow and stern lines. I stood up in 
the stern and threw the stern line to them (the men upon 
the sail-boat). Just as I did this a small boat, with one 
man in it, had been caught by the current, ran into our star- 
board side, unshipped our oars and almost in a moment we 
were broadside to the current. Kuhn was in the bow and 
stood up with boat-hook to check us. He was thrown out 
first, we struck the sail-boat, and all three boats went over 
the dam together. Neither Brown nor Morris could swim, 
which added to our difficulties. But they were cool and 
collected, and we succeeded in getting them on to the sail- 
boat, or rather on the bottom of the sail-boat, as she was 
bottom up. Kuhn and I took a rope between us and 
vol. xxix. — 19 
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started to swim for the canal bank to pull them ashore, 
which we succeeded in doing. No one was hurt, but it was 
a close shave." 

It seems almost incredible that no fatalities attended 
this accident, but the river below the dam was deep, which 
saved them from striking the rocks. One of the crew, in 
relating the incident to your narrator shortly after it oc- 
curred, stated that he found himself at one time behind the 
wall of water flowing over the dam, and only escaped by 
diving through it. All that ever was recovered from the 
" Hesperus" was her stern-post and rudder, which for some 
years was preserved as a memento of the occasion. 

In the matter of the uniform, the absurdity of the sailor 
rig first adopted soon became manifest, and was the cause 
of much vulgar and adverse criticism by the ol noX/iot, be- 
fore whom we had occasionally to exhibit ourselves. One 
amusing incident in this connection occurs to the narrator. 
With youthful enterprise we pushed our voyages of dis- 
covery as far as the tribe of the " Manayunkers," who in- 
habited the upper reaches of the river above the Falls of 
the Schuylkill. Accoutered as we were, we sought upon 
one occasion to make a trade with the natives, and pur- 
chase of them a portion of their products, such as spruce 
beer, bologna sausages, crackers, and the like. Our friendly 
advances were met with vituperative epithets, unkind allu- 
sions to our trousers and pea-jackets, and finally when we 
embarked in sorrow at our unkind reception, they added 
injury to insult, and a shower of coal nearly sank the boat. 
I think this settled the question of the uniform, for very 
soon a new By-law was introduced which prescribed as a 
uniform a suitable straw hat, red shirt and white trousers 
in summer. A leather cap was substituted in cold weather 
and black pants instead of white ones. The leather cap 
was soon discarded. 

It was not very long when the example of the University 
Barge Club was followed by the formation of other clubs, — 
the Undine, the Quaker City, and others, — and these clubs 
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soon found that a central organization would be an advan- 
tage. From this arose the Schuylkill Navy, which has done 
much to foster amicable relations among the clubs and 
proper regulations upon the river. Under the auspices of 
the Schuylkill Navy, regattas were held, prizes awarded, 
and races conducted. Prior to this the narrator does not 
recall many races. 

One race, however, rather unique in its conditions, was 
the result of a wager made at a convivial meeting at the 
tavern of Bobby Arnold, the then universal up-river house. 
Mr. Ashhurst Bowie, of our University Barge Club, made 
a bet of fifty dollars with Mr. "William Griffiths, of the 
Bachelors' Barge Club, that the Bachelors' new six-oared 
boat could not beat the " Hesperus," a four-oared boat, a 
half a mile in the three-mile race from Turtle Rock to the 
Falls of the Schuylkill. It is needless to say that Mr. Bowie 
won his bet. 

There were several other informal races of which your 
narrator has but a very confused recollection. They were 
the result of friendly altercations, and were but casual affairs 
by scratch crews who never trained or made other prepara- 
tions. No set races took place until out-riggers came into 
vogue and spoon-oars had been adopted. The prevailing 
type was a six-oared lap-streak boat, with out-riggers, carry- 
ing a coxswain. The first race amongst this class of boats 
that I recall was between the " Intrepid," belonging to the 
Excelsior Club, the " Phantom" of the Philadelphia Barge 
Club, and the " Lucifer," a boat owned by the University 
Barge Club. The race was from Turtle Rock to a stake- 
boat just above Columbia Avenue bridge, where a turn was 
made, returning over the same course to the point of depart- 
ure. The race was won by the "Lucifer." The "In- 
trepid," in rounding the stake-boat, unshipped her rudder 
and came in last. A member of the crew of the " Intrepid" 
also caught his oar in a set-line, and, in extricating it, 
hauled in the line, to one of the hooks of which was a fish, 
and it was reported that when the " Intrepid" finally reached 
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the starter's boat, one of the judges asked: " Gentlemen, 
have you any claim of a foul to make ?" to which the cox- 
swain replied : " No ! No foul, but a fish," and at the same 
time holding it up for inspection. To such an extent was 
the use of the out-riggers carried that on a boat which the 
club at one time owned, called, I think, the " "Wasp," the 
out-riggers extended at least two feet from the gunwale and 
was rowed with oars over ten feet long. The oars were of 
ash, and were so limber that when they were taken from 
the water after each stroke, they shook very perceptibly be- 
fore the recovery. She was very narrow and very cranky. 
"We expected wonderful things of her at the time of her 
purchase, as she was reported to be very fast, but she was a 
great disappointment, and we soon sold her. 

"We had also another boat, built for us, I believe, in New 
York, named the " Hesperus," to take the place of the one 
we lost. She was a Spanish cedar, four-oared shell, carry- 
ing a coxswain. She also proved to be a disappointment, 
being too short for the weight she had to carry and dipping 
very perceptibly at every stroke. "When our complement 
of boats stood at about three in number, the civil war broke 
out and boating, together with almost all other sports, ran 
at a very low ebb. At about this time the house of the 
Humane Society and Skaters' Club was built; underneath 
there were two boat-houses, one somewhat larger than the 
other. The Undine Club rented the larger house, and we 
leased the smaller one. The quarters which we had occu- 
pied formerly under the same roof with the Philadelphia 
Club we rented to them, and, inasmuch as the rental which 
they paid us was somewhat in excess of what we paid the 
Skaters' Club, the overplus helped materially to pay the 
current expenses of our new quarters ; and thus things re- 
mained till the termination of the war in 1865. No boats 
were purchased during this period, and boating parties were 
infrequent. 

The war had in many ways exercised a very depressing 
influence upon the club. Very few members were enrolled, 
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and a very large number of the active members took service 
in the army. As an evidence of this, if I remember cor- 
rectly, almost all of the racing crew of the previous year 
entered the army. Of these I certainly recall: Irvin 
"Whitehead, Stroke; "William White, No. 2; Hamilton 
Kuhn, No. 3 ; Charles Eichards, No. 4 ; Penrose Buckley, 
No. 5 ; John Markoe, Bow ; also, James Starr, who trained 
for the crew, but from illness was obliged to relinquish his 
position. Of these Penrose Buckley fell at Savage's Station, 
Hamilton Kuhn at the battle of Gaines's Mill. Markoe was 
twice wounded, first at Ball's Bluff, where he was also taken 
prisoner and confined for some time in Libby Prison, and 
second on the Chickahominy during McClellan's retreat. 
James Starr was seriously wounded at the battle of Brandy 
Station. 

In spite of the fact that the narrator may be considered 
too much of a laudator temporis acti, if he may be indulged 
in recalling what he considers to be among the happiest 
days of his youth, he would say that in those primitive days 
the river, before the advent of the Park Commission's plan 
for artificial adornment, was a far more lovely spot than it 
is to-day. Its natural beauties at that period, as I have 
briefly sketched them, could hardly be improved upon. 
Instead of its being a thronged pleasure-ground, what i« 
now the park was in comparative solitude, and, but for the 
canal boats drawn by teams of mules, gliding smoothly and 
silently along, there was little beyond the faintly tinkling 
bells upon the mule teams to break the solitude. The con- 
necting railroad had not been built ; few trains crossed the 
Columbia bridge. There was no park legislation to inter- 
fere with our pleasure of bathing in puris naturalibus at any 
point which we might desire. A favorite programme for 
the afternoon's amusement would be to form a crew in the 
afternoon of a summer day, and proceeding leisurely up 
the river, pause for a period at an ice-house wharf, imme- 
diately north of the Columbia bridge, where the depth of 
the water was sufficient to admit of a plunge in the river, 
and there strip off our uniforms and spend half an hour or 
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more in a delicious bath in the cool, pure, uncontaminated 
waters of the river. Resuming our course, we would row 
up to the Falls of the Schuylkill and at the well-known 
resort kept by Bobby Arnold, celebrated for its cat-fish and 
waffle suppers, replenish the inner man with those dainties, 
supplemented by moderate libations of mint juleps, rum 
punches and the like, seat ourselves in the summer-house 
overlooking the river, enjoy our cigars and pipes until the 
shades of night had fallen. I well remember many ex- 
cursions of this character, for they were of almost daily 
occurrence. In those days a desire to escape the city's heat 
by fleeing to the sea-shore could not be easily gratified. 
Atlantic City was a barren waste and Cape May could 
only be reached by a boat after a day's journey. Boating 
on the river was a more satisfactory substitute, notwith- 
standing the fact that it involved a tedious journey in an 
omnibus, and a long walk afterwards, from our homes to 
the boat-house. The charms of a moonlight night on the 
return trip from Arnold's to the boat-house cannot be ex- 
aggerated. The features which I have already spoken of 
— the complete solitude of the river and its adjacent banks 
— were its chief charm, which none of you of the present 
day can understand. There were, however, times when 
nature assumed another aspect, and often in the dark- 
ness of a thunder-storm, when it was difficult to distin- 
guish fifty yards ahead of you, it took an alert and careful 
coxswain, and a trained and disciplined crew, to avoid the 
perils which often beset the route. At certain points in 
the river, where the course led along the western shore, 
huge canal boats looming high out of the water made the 
journey one of considerable anxiety, and certain shallow 
mud-banks off the end of Peter's Island and at the Groose- 
pen, just below Columbia bridge, gave the coxswain con- 
siderable trouble. Probably the most difficult place to pass 
safely upon such an occasion was the first arch of the Falls 
bridge. After embarking your crew, often flushed with 
their generous repast, and you had successfully turned the 
boat and headed her for the dimly-seen arch of the bridge, 
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your zealous crew aided by a strong current, you would 
be carried swiftly out into the darkness, where, standing 
up at your post, peering out anxiously to discern the rock, 
which, though not directly in your path, yet was so close 
that a Blight deviation might bring you upon it, you bore 
hard upon the tiller-ropes, and often grazed it with your 
oars. The arch being reached, if no canal-boats were in 
sight, you pulled swiftly through and hugged the western 
shore until the curve of the river brought into view the 
faint outline of the Columbia bridge, where it joined the 
eastern shore. To this point you steered with more con- 
fidence, leaving the perils of the canal-boats behind you. 
As you approached the Columbia bridge, if the night was 
dark and you were prudent, you took the second arch, 
thus keeping out in the river and avoiding the Coose-pen 
and flats. From there the course was a fair one. Passing 
through the middle arch of the Girard Avenue bridge, you 
steered straight for Turtle Rock point, where the light-house 
now stands. Turtle Rock was a very dangerous obstacle. 
It was a shelving rock, jutting out into the water, directly 
off the point some distance into the stream. In the ordi- 
nary flow of the river there was just a wash, but at higher 
stages of the water it was entirely concealed. After turn- 
ing this point the coxswain's troubles were by no means 
ended. The dangers attendant from Turtle Rock to the 
boat-house I have already described. 

After the boating clubs upon the river had become more 
numerous, the formation of a central organization became a 
necessity; principally for formulating proper rules and 
regulations for the passing and repassing of boats upon the 
river, the carrying of lights at night, the regulation of regat- 
tas and other matters of like character. For this purpose 
an organization called the Schuylkill Navy was formed. A 
representative from each club was elected, and these consti- 
tuted a board who nominated and elected officers called a 
Commodore and Vice-Commodore. The Schuylkill Navy 
Board met at stated intervals and legislated upon all 
matters within the purview of their powers. 



